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DEDICATION 
To my children and grandchildren 


1998 marked the 100th year since Alexander and Satie Allan, my 
grandparents, purchased the land and built the ranch at Point Lobos. All of 
us—the five generations who have spent parts of their lives here—appreciate their 
foresight. 


During recent years, I have collected any information I could find on the 
family’s history in order to record it for you. I have tried to combine information 
from magazines, newspapers, historical books and California State Parks booklets 
with family stories, letters and photographs. This book represents the highights of 
my findings. 


I hope you will find this record of the Allan family history both interesting 
and enlightening, 


Mary Morgan Riley Whisler е 
April, 2001 Ме 
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Chapter 1 


SCOTLAND: THE FAMILY ROOTS 


The Alexander MacMillan Allen* story begins in the tiny town of Penpont, 
Scotland, where his maternal grandparents, Alexander MacMillan and Helen 
Howatson MacMillan, started their married life early in the 19th century. This is 
mining and farm country, a green and peaceful sector in the Dumfrieshire region 
of Scotland. Penpont’s most prominent landmark has always been the towering 
red sandstone steeple of the Church of Scotland. The nearest city is Dumfries. 

The following report about the MacMillan family’s decision to leave 
Scotland was contained in a letter written in 1927 by Margaret Secor (niece of 
A.M.) to her cousin, Margaret Allan Hudson: 

“Alexander and Helen’s daughter, Margaret, was born in 

Penpont on August 25, 1834. When she was 16 years old, the 

MacMillans, seeking a better life, decided to uproot their family and 

migrate to America to join friends in Pittston, Pennslvania. 

In 1850 they sailed for New York accompanied by Helen’s 

brother Andrew Howatson and his wife Agnes. Like many other Scots 

of the period they left all that they knew and took the risks in search 

of opportunities for a more prosperous future than Scotland could 

offer. 

The sailing ship took 42 days, during which Margaret 

MacMillan celebrated her sixteenth birthday. They took some 

clothing, some of their furniture, bedding and dishes. It was a rough 

and difficult trip. Meals were limited to whatever they could cook 

themselves, most likely oatmeal was a staple of their diet. 

Small pox broke out on the ship. Agnes Howatson got small . 

pox and although Margaret had to share a bed with her she did not 

catch it. On landing in New York, they proceeded to Western 

Pennsylvania so as not to take small pox germs to their friends in 

Pittston. They all got very ill with "shaking авие” (1903 dictionary 

says it is a fever of malarial origin) and were so homesick, they 

decided to return to Scotland.” 

Just then they received a letter from some friends in Pittston 


* A family puzzle: The Scottish name “Allen” was the surname of the patriarch 
of this memoir. But when he moved to California in midlife, he changed the 
spelling to “Allan.” Today's family members continue to speculate about the 
reason for this puzzling decision. 
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saying all the Watsons, MacMillans, Laws, Brydens and Allens 
(later called the Royal Families of Pittston) were doing well. 
They knew many of these families back in Wanlockhead, a mining 
town near Dumfries, and decided to join them in Pittston.” 


And here is the story of the author’s attempt to locate her Scottish ancestors. 

о In 1989, when Bud and I were visiting England, we drove 
with our daughter Diane and her husband, Terry Johnson, to Scotland 
to see the place where the MacMillans had lived. We stayed 

` overnight in Dumfries, an industrial city featuring red stone. The 
next day we had a beautiful drive through sunny country—much like 
California with rolling green hills and many trees and streams. We 
visited the Dumlanrig Castle, outside ТІ hornhill. The Castle was in 
good condition but not open to the public. The surrounding fields 
were filled with sheep and colorful pheasants. 

Our first view of Penpont was from a distant rise where we 
could see the towering red steeple of the Church of Scotland. The 
town is still small with wandering streets and one-story white 
stucco houses. The church is the focal point of town and is 
surrounded by green pastures filled with Angus cattle. In the 
square is a World War I monument honoring local men. On the 
list were John Allan and Will MacMillan (? relatives). 

But we were unable to find the home of our. MacMillans. 
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MacMillan Coat of Arms 


Penpont, Scotland 
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Chanter 2 
PITTSTON, РА: А COAL MINING TOWN 


In Pittston, the MacMillans met four brothers named Allen (spelled with an 
“е”): William, Charles, Alexander and John. The Allen family had migrated from 


jn central Stirling eg-the-East-eeast-ef Scotland. Their father Charles (born in 1810) and 


mother, Isabel Cowan, had lived near Stirling on the Firth of Forth. 
The author's sidebar: |د ليس‎ ~ 


~ ѓ 


9 I recently found records in the Mormon Church genealogy 
database in Seaside, CA of the elder Charles Allen's marriage to 
Mary Gillespie at the St. Marrian's Church in Stirling on August 
6,1786. That makes three generations of men named Charles Allen. 


Circa 1850, John Allen married and moved to Kansas City. Alexander, 
William (he owned a hardware store) and Charles remained in Pittston. Charles 
(he turned out to be the author's great grandfather) went to work in the coal 
mines. 


Here is a quote from the 1970 book (Applied Arts Publishers, Lebanon, 
PA.), by Louis Poliniak, titled *When Coal Was King—Mining Pennslvania 
Anthracite": 

"Pittston was a coal mining town where the majority of men 
toiled a 10-14 hour day in the mines. The coal dust did more than 
blacken the bodies of the miners—it petrified their lungs. There was 
an ever present danger of explosion and collapse of the tunnels.” 


In 1854, Charles Allen married Margaret MacMillan. Their first son, 
Charles (fourth generation with the same given name) was born on August 1, 
1855. Their second son, Alexander MacMillan Allen, was born on October 23, 
1859: he would be called “Alex” as a youngster and “A.M.” as an adult. 
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Pittston, Pennsylvania 
Late 1800s 


Miners Heading Underground 


Coal 
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Chapter 3 
CALIFORNIA: THE GOLD COUNTRY 


The information that follows about early family history comes mostly from 
another letter written by Margaret Secor (A.M. Allan’s niece), this one to 
Margaret Allan Hudson in Carmel in 1932. 

Like so many of his contemporaries, the young Charles Allen 
was convinced that California was the land of opportunity: stories of 
the Gold Rush and of fortunes being made overnight were surely 
tempting. Eager to achieve a “better life," he set out in 1857 for the 
towns called “Grass Valley” and “Rough and Ready” in the midst of 
the Gold Rush country. Three years later, the strong-willed Margaret 
decided to join him; she and their six-year old son, Charles, Jr., set 
out on the long trip via the Panama Canal, leaving behind one-year 
old Alex to live with his recently widowed grandmother, Helen 
Howatson MacMillan. 

Margaret and Charles, Jr., sailed from New York to Chagres on 
the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of Panama. They rode on a small 
train with open cars across the Isthmus and boarded a ship to San 
Francisco. They finally joined up with husband and father Charles, 

т a small spot between “Grass Valley” and “Rough and Ready.” 

Charles tried hard, but couldn’t make a go out of gold mining. 

He bought a small farm and struggled in vain to make it succeed. 

In California, Charles and Margaret did manage to produce three 

more children: Helen H. on March 23, 1861 (she died at age 30), 

Andrew H. on May 18, 1863 (died in December, 1898); and James A. 

on March 23, 1865 (died at age three). 

The senior Charles developed a heart condition and farming 
became more difficult, despite Margaret’s working alongside him. In 
the winter of 1865, Charles contracted pneumonia and died on 
February 4, 1866 at age 35. His headstone can be found today in the 
Cemetery of Rough and Ready. 


A note from the author: 

9 In May, 1997, Bud and I went to the Rough and Ready 
cemetery. The headstone is the first one on the right as one enters the 
gate. We also went on to Nevada City to the Historical Library, 
hoping to find records of the family there. They had Charles 
listed—his birth in Scotland and death in Rough and Ready—but 
nothing further. 
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Rough and Ready, California 
18605 


Margaret MacMillan Allan 


Gold-mining in California 
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Margaret became a widow at age 32 and was left in charge of five children: 
Charles Jr. (age 11), Alexander, Helen, Andrew and James (the youngest three all 
under the age of five). She worked “like a slave” on their farm. The winter of 
1862 had the worst weather in years. She told of building fences in the rain with 
the water nearly to her waist, striving to keep the cows enclosed. She stood it as 
long as she could, then in 1867 asked her best friend to sell the farm for her and 
to forward the money on to her. Determined to return to Pittston and young 
Alex, she and the four other children departed Rough and Ready and headed for 
Pennsylvania. Fortunately, the time was at hand when one could cross the 
country by train—thankfully a much speedier and more comfortable trip than the 
Panama Canal route she had taken seven years earlier. When she arrived in the 
east, she said she had never been so thankful in her life as she was when she found 
she could sell the farm and return home. 

In Pittston, the young family was reunited with brother Alexander 
MacMillan Allen, who had been living with his grandmother in the small house at 
35 Nafus Street. Alex was seven years old and attending school. He was 
suddenly thrust into the midst of a sizeable family, one that included his mother, 
Margaret, his brother Charles (11), his sister Helen (5), and brothers Andrew (3) 
and James (1) (this child would die of a childhood disease at the age of three). 

Margaret was a person with a strong personality, who had lost a husband 
and one child in her early thirties. She exemplified her strict Presbyterian 
upbringing, with its virtues of hard work, perseverance and honesty. 


The family had been left with no source of income. Naturally, the two 
oldest sons followed in their father’s footsteps and joined the work force 
struggling in deep, black tunnels below the town of Pittston. 

Age holding no legal barrier, boys between the ages of 8 and 14 found it 
natural to work in the coal mines. Physical size determined fitness for the arduous 
work; while desire and the ability to carry it out secured the job. When he was 
nine years old, Alex joined his brother Charles in the mines and started work as a 
“mule skinner” in the tunnels. 


An addendum from the 1970 book by Poliniak: 
“The miners descended in cages down the shaft to the dark 
tunnels about 1,200 feet below ground. They blasted coal from a 
seam, chopped lumps into portable pieces and loaded it into cars to 
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be pulled to the entrance of the mine by mules. The mules also wore 
leather head-pieces supporting a miner’s lamp so they could see 
where they were going. The deep mines had mule stables below the 
surface where animals were quartered. They were taken down the 
shaft in a cage to spend a large portion of their lives underground, 
surfacing only if sick or injured.” 


When Alex was fourteen, he met a carpenter who took him on as apprentice 
to learn the trade. He was most grateful to this friend, and throughout his life, 
Alex encouraged and employed and gave new opportunities to young men he met. 

While working as an apprentice carpenter, he completed his local schooling. 
In 1879, at the age of twenty, he left home for Chicago to seek his fortune. 


A note from the author: 

° In 1996, Bud and I went to Pittston to see if we could find 
any information about the Allen family. Although we talked to the 
Wyoming County Historical and Geological Society in Wilkes 
Barre, the County Seat, we found nothing on micro film or in their 
files. They do have an extensive collection of the history of coal 
mining in that region. 

We also went to 35 Nafus Street, the address of the old 
Allen home, but found it has been replaced by a duplex. 
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Chanter 4 


CHICAGO: COLLEGE, THEN STARTING A BUSINESS 


From a letter to the author written by her aunt, Helen Allan Burnette: 


"For a short time during this period, Alex drove a team on the 
Erie Canal. In the early 1880s, he moved to Champlain, Illinois, to 
attend the University of Illinois, to study architecture and 


engineering. Не lived in the same boarding house as Montgomery 
Ward and Sears Roebuck. They were starting a mail order business in 


their rooms and went on to form a successful business. It was during Aarona Ион سه‎ e 
this time that he became an apprentice builder to finance his a 
education. 
He was a track man and liked long distance races (if he won, he 

earned cash prizes). He won one race of 150 miles; if he had had 
training, he would have been a world class runner. He acquired wide 
Jame as a star athlete, including being the first baseman on the 
University baseball team. A few years before his death, he returned to 
Illinois to be awarded belated recognition for his youthful athletic 
prowess-in the form of a medal and an athletic sweater with the 
varsity "I" on it. He was very proud of this honor. 

He was also a member of the Sigma Chi fraternity. 

Earning his degree as an engineer in 1884, he moved to Chicago 
to start his career." 


К. №. егу т 
Alva C. Ko e 


А note from the author: 
During his childhood and college years, he was known as 
"Alex." But he started his own business under the name of A.M. 
Allen, Contractor, first at 45 Ashland Ave., then at 161 LaSalle St. 
For the rest of his life he was known simply as "А.М." 
In 1889, he was commissioned to design and erect a building for Adam 


Forepaugh, who was a showman, billed as the "creator and exhibitor of more 
Arena novelties than another living man." This platform was designed to hold 
3000 chairs for public seating during his 26th Annual Tour. 


Using a similar approach, he built an arena for J.A. Bailey of the Barnum 


and Bailey Circus (widely known as the "The Greatest Show On Earth"). This 
too was built to hold 3000 seats, have large rings and other facilities. 


A still larger project was the "Wigwam," the building he constructed on the 


Chicago lake front that in June, 1892 housed the National Democratic Convention 
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be Grover Cleveland). А.М. received the sum of $23,000 to construct the 
building, and, when the Convention was over, the materials used in the 
construction became his property and were removed by him. (These numbers 
taken from the original contract, 4/11/1892.) 


A book of that time—it displayed family trees and was called Abbott 
Genealogy—had this to say about A.M. Allen: 

“Known for his honesty,enthusiasm and ambition, his business 
flourished. During his career as contractor and builder, his greatest 
successes were in horse track construction Among the important 
eastern tracks, Hawthorne and Harlem, both in Chicago, were built 
by him as well as tracks in Kentucky and Tennessee. (Following a 
disastrous fire, he rebuilt the Hawthorne Track.)” 


Although his business occupied most of his time, he continued to be active in 
the Presbyterian Church. He became the Sunday School Superintendent for the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago. It was during his tenure at the Church 
that he met fellow Sunday School teacher Satie Bradley Morgan, daughter of 
Mary Ellen Bradley and George Cadogen Morgan, early pioneers in Chicago. 
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Alexander MacMillan Allen and Satie Bradley Morgan were married іп 
Chicago on Satie’s birthday, August 31, 1892. Their first child, Helen Cynthia 
Allen, was born on November 2, 1893. The young family lived at 384 W. 
Adams Street in Chicago. 


—Satie Bradley Morgan 
August 31, 1892 
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Alexander MacMillan Allen 
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Chapter 5 
SATIE BRADLEY MORGAN: A BRIDE-TO-BE 


The following material was taken from the biography of Richard Price 
Morgan, Sr. 

Satie’s grandfather, Richard Price Morgan, grew up in the 
County of Glamorganshire in Wales. He migrated to New York with 
his mother and four brothers in 1808 aboard the American-owned 
sailing ship “Anne Elizabeth.” The trip took 47 days. The Morgan 
Јатпу settled in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where they first tried 
farming. He met and married Eunice Mary Sexton and they 
produced eight sons and one daughter. 

Richard turned to the new technology involving railroads and 
profitable construction connected with them. He became a civil 
engineer and pioneered early surveying of the Boston & Albany, the 
Harlem, and the Hudson River Railroads. 

Afier 16 years of marriage, Eunice died in 1836, and Richard’s 
mother helped care for the nine children. 

In 1843, Richard moved his family to Illinois, settling on a farm 
in Kendall County. He pioneered the Galena and Chicago Union 
Railroad (now Northwestern) as well as the Rock Island, Pacific and 
others. His family continued farming, with oldest son George 
Cadogan Morgan managing its operations. 

George then married Mary Ellen Bradley, daughter of Cynthia 
Abbott and David Bradley—who was the founder of the David ` 
Bradley Manufacturing Company that built wagons, farm implements 
and machinery. The couple had six children: Satie Bradley (1866), 
George Cadogan (1869), Marion (1873), Margerina (1876), David 
(1879), and Mary Alice (1882). 

Satie went to grammar school at the Skinner School in Chicago, 
then to secondary school at the Ogontz School (in a suburb of 
Philadelphia); then for a year she attended a school for the 
instruction of teachers. She established in Chicago a club and 
evening industrial school for working girls, collecting funds and 
Jostering the building of a commodious club house that became a 
monument to her and a credit to its locality. Anything but a society 
club, it taught its working girl members how to cook, sew, fit and 
make their own clothes. The teachers were young ladies of Chicago, 
many of whom had been raised in affluence and had first to learn 
themselves to do whatever they had to teach. 
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Chanter 6 
SAN FRANCISCO: А PLACE ОҒ OPPORTUNITIES 


In 1894, Adolph B. Spreckels, a leader in the San Francisco business world, 
contacted A.M., asking him to add his expertise to the planning of a race track 
under the auspices of a group of horse racing enthusiasts. Spreckels, who had 
heard of A.M.’s success in building tracks in Chicago and its vicinity, happened to 
have a ranch in Sonoma where he raised race horses. He commissioned A.M. to 
design and build the Ingleside Race Track in San Francisco, the first track in 
California. Before it was built, the region was known as Ingleside and it was 
mainly trees and sand dunes, with a few paths hacked through the woods. 

Once built, Ingleside was billed as “The Most Perfect Winter Race Track in 
America.” A current newspaper columnist said, “It was here that the elite did 
meet to drink, eat and cheat to the sweet beat of fleet equine feet!” 

In an area of 148 acres, A.M. erected a huge covered grandstand (it seated 
4,000) and an opulent three story clubhouse. The one-mile track had America’s 
first starting gate. “The whole set-up is a feat of engineering skill,” said one 
historian, “that is comparable to some of the greatest undertakings of their kind.” 

The track opened on Thanksgiving Day in 1895. Fans arrived by train and 
trolley to view the social event of the Season. Race programs were printed on 
gray silk, and a grand orchestra provided music for the opening ceremonies. 

i Taken from Bronson’s 1959 book “The Earth Shook, The Sky Burned”: 
“No one could have foreseen that eleven years later, 

after the 1906 earthquake, the stables at Ingleside would be 

converted to housing for the city’s aged and infirm. Floors 

were installed and hot and cold water piped in, making cozy 

whitewashed apartments for 1,000 people (some single persons, 

others married couples). Others became a chapel, a butcher 's 

shop, a dining hall, a laundry and a hospital. It was a self- 

sufficient community—almost. " 

A.M decided that San Francisco was filled with opportunities for the use of 
his talents and proceeded to move his family there in 1894. Their second child, 
Eunice Grace, was born in San Francisco on September 6, 1895. He started 
building projects in Oakland, including numerous houses, a church, the extensive 
Emeryville Race Track and the Oakland Trotting Park (both large complexes of 
track, bleachers and stables). In order to be near his construction projects, the 
family moved to 328 32nd Street in Oakland. Their third child, Margaret 
MacMillan, was born there on February 6, 1897. 
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Oakland, California 
Alex and Satie and Their Daughters: 
Helen, Eunice and Margaret 
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Chapter 7 


RANCHO SAN JOSE Y SUR CHIQUITO: 
A COAL MINE AT POINT LOBOS 


Around the turn of the century, A.M. Allan met Joseph Emery, then president 
of the Pacific Coast Jockey Club. Recognizing A.M.’s expertise in construction 
and his experience in coal mining, Emery decided that A.M. would be an asset to 
his new venture in Monterey County. He persuaded A.M.to come down to 
Monterey with the intent of having him reorganize the coal mine that was located 
in Malpaso Canyon, south of Point Lobos, and help him develop and sell lots in 
the “Carmelito” townsite at Point Lobos. 

In 1854, Emery and an associate, Abner Bassett, had bought title from Colonel 
Jose Castro—for $750—to the Rancho San Jose Y Sur Chiquito, consisting of 
8,818 acres just south of Carmel. The ranch was part of an old Mexican land 
grant made in 1839 to Marcelino Escobar by the Mexican Governor of California, 
Juan Bautista Alvarado. Escobar’s heirs later sold the land to Don Jose de 
Abrego—for $125 plus some merchandise. Don Jose lost the grant in a card game 
to eight Mexican soldiers, and they in turn deeded the property to their 
commanding officer, Colonel Jose Castro. A Board of U.S. Commissioners 
rejected Castro’s claim to the ranch, but the case was appealed and his title was 
confirmed in 1855. President Cleveland signed the patent to Rancho San Jose, 
and various owners of land at Point Lobos joined together and sold their interests 
to Emery’s new corporation named the Carmel Land and Coal Company. For the 
first time in nearly half a century, the property was under single ownership. 

The Land and Coal Company began to mine coal from a small pocket found in 
the Malpaso Canyon. In 1890-91, the Company subdivided part of Point Lobos. 
For the townsite project, a large area was surveyed to identify future streets and 
nearly 1000 25х50 foot lots: a map was filed at the County Court House оп May 
29, 1891. The townsite was first called “Point Lobos City,” but later it was 
changed to Carmelito. Water was located at the nearby San Jose Creek and was 
piped from a small reservoir on a side hill east of the old county road. It was 
hoped that this settlement would be a residential and resort community. A 
number of lots were sold, but the village did not thrive. 

For the coal mining endeavor, the Company cleared a wagon road from Point 
Lobos to the mine, installed machinery and sank a shaft. Once mined, coal was 
hauled by horse-drawn wagons te-the-old-county-road-and-toaded-into-ore-cars: А 
loading bunker was built just east of Whaler’s Cove. But the coal from the mine 
was soft and full of impurities. In 1896, a large cave-in occurred (it was rumored 
to have trapped Chinese workers). The expense of clearing the shaft was so great 
that, added to the inferior grade of coal, the project was abandoned. 
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Chapter 8 
POINT LOBOS: THE PROPERTY 


The Carmelo Land and Coal Company, unsuccessful in the development of 
both the coal mine and town site, decided to liquidate. A.M. was captivated by 
Point Lobos and the adjacent area. He spent much of his time traveling from 
Monterey to San Francisco by train, then home to Oakland by ferry boat. He 
deemed Point Lobos to be a magnificent spot and a perfect place to raise his 
family. On January 14, 1898, he purchased all of the 649 acres consisting of 
Point Lobos and a parcel of land east of the old county road up to the Grant Line 
of the original Rancho development. He began a 30-year battle to buy back the 
nearly 1,000 lots that been sold and to abandon the old subdivision named 
Carmelito (the last lot was purchased by Eunice and Tom Riley in 1950). 

A.M. moved to Point Lobos with Satie and their daughters, Helen (5), Eunice 

(3) and Margaret (1). The ranch house was a large two-story house located about 
a quarter mile from the ocean and overlooking Whalers Cove. The history of the 
home has been documented, after lengthy research, by Kurt Loesch, Curator of 
the Whalers Museum at Point Lobos. These records are on file in the Assessors 
Office in Salinas. Here is a summary of 20 years of changing owners: 

1878. Juan M. Leonardo, a whaler, built the home and saloon. Silva 

had a store and saloon here 

1881. Rollin Vierra deeded to Frank Silva and Manuel Silva, 

-whalers 

1882. Rollin Vierra deeded to Joseph King, a whaler 

1883. Joseph King deeded to Antonio Nunes (not a whaler). Nunes 

applied in 1883 to open a Post Office here, but never brought the 

deal to completion 

1886. Antonio Nunes deeded to Abner Bassett/Joseph Emery, 

Carmel Land and Coal Co. 

1895. Abner Bassett leased to Thomas Doud (for $400 a year for use 

of the Coal Bunker). 

1898. Abner Bassett, Carmel Land & Coal Co., deeded to Alexander 

MacMillan, on January 14, 1898 | 


The house was red shingle exterior with white trim and an asphalt roof. The 
foundation was formed of whale vertebrae dating back to 1878 when Juan 
Leonardo built the house. The front door opened into an entry hall leading to the 
large living room. The Allans built a massive fireplace of granite that had been 
quarried in the San Јозе Сапуоп. A beam ceiling was installed. The large picture 
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windows (in both the living and dining rooms) looked out to the view of Whalers 
Cove and Point Lobos. The kitchen featured a big wood-burning stove, and had 
a walk-in pantry and breakfast area. Two bedrooms, a bathroom and a large 
storage room completed the ground floor. The second story was remodeled with 
dormer windows in the four bedrooms and two bathrooms. 

The Allans built a large two-story barn to accommodate the horses in box 
stalls and tie stalls. There was space for four buggies and a wagon with the 
harness lined up alongside. A large tack room held many side-saddles, packs and 
western stock saddles, bridles and tack. A blacksmith shop, a hardware and a 
storage area were a necessity. The second floor was mainly for hay storage and a 
“trunkroom” for storage, luggage, extra furniture, etc. A small darkroom was 
used by A.M. to develop and print the many photographs he took of his projects. 

Helen, Eunice and Margaret were taught by a teacher, Miss Irma Frank from 
Alameda, whom they had known during their stay in Oakland. She lived with 
the family and remained a dear friend. 


Satie was active in the First Presbyterian Church of Monterey, where she 
taught Sunday School. 

The church was a large part of her social life when she first 
arrived. It must have been a difficult transition for Satie, who had 
grown up in Chicago іп а large social family with a brother and three 
sisters. She was uprooted from her friends and family, moving first to 
San Francisco, then to Oakland, and finally to an isolated ranch 
house miles away from the nearest town of Monterey. 

She enjoyed teaching her daughters to cook, sew, embroider and play the 
piano, as she had done at her school for young women in Chicago. The children 
learned to ride the ponies, and to care for their many dogs, cats, rabbits and goats. 
The family enjoyed frequent trips on the “Del Monte Express” train to San 
Francisco and Oakland to visit friends and A.M.’s business contacts. In 1899, 
A.M. completed the construction of another large race track known as Tanforan 
Race Track. The land had been used for horse raising and grazing since the early 
days of the Spanish occupation on the Peninsula. It was a large track with 
connected bleachers, stables and clubhouse. It took a great deal of A.M.’s time. 

A.M. also built the “Shoot the Shoots” ride at Ocean Beach in San Francisco. 
People boarded a boat at the top of a high platform and were propelled down and 
across a long body of water—a favorite ride of the Allan children on visits to San 
Francisco. They also enjoyed the big merry-go-round in Golden Gate Park and— 
especially—the San Francisco Zoo. 

In 1902, James Devendorf, a friend, filed for a new subdivision a couple of 
miles north to be called Carmel-By-The-Sea. It had a hotel and a few stores, but it 
began to prosper as a colony for artists and writers—and some Bohemians. 
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Chapter 9 
POINT LOBOS: THE CANNING COMPANY 


The following passage is from “The Point Lobos State Reserve: State of 
California —Dept. of Parks and Recreation, edited, Aubre Drury, August 1954.” 
“In 1899, Gennosuke Kodani, a marine biologist from Japan and 

a pioneer to the area, joined with A.M Allan to form the Point Lobos 
Canning Company at Whalers Cove, establishing a partnership of 
capital, science and technology that lasted for the next 32 years. It 
became the major commercial abalone fishing company, accounting 
for 75% of the abalone market in California. 

Mr. Kodani operated two diving boats and a mother ship to haul 
in the abalone. Sixteen Japanese abalone fisherman were fishing 
—using goggles—mainly near the shore in water not more than ten 
feet deep. Later, modern diving suits and metal helmets were used, 
both from the shore and in deeper water from boats. The first vessel 
that Kodani used at sea was the “Lackawanna,” named for the river 
in Pennsylvania where Allan grew up. In 1924, Allan bought an old 
rum runner named the "Ocean Queen, " which had been seized by the 
U.S. Treasury Department and sold at auction. A building was 
constructed, complete with boilers, steamers and other implements 
used in the canning process. After the abalone was unloaded on the 
dock, it was taken into the cannery to be diced and minced. It was put 
into cans, cooked and shipped to San Francisco, Japan and China. 

A pier was built out into deep water for the loading and unloading of 
materials from boats. The old Whalers Cove ramp was improved and 
widened for hauling out of the dive boats. 

Abalone activity created the need for residences for the workers. 
One house, the “Owl’s Nest," was originally located near San Jose 
Creek Beach; A.M. decided to move it to the Coal Chute Point on the 
east side of Whalers Cove. (Later, when the State purchased the 
property, Eunice Riley moved it to its present location near the main 
ranch house.) A large cookhouse and bunkhouse were built to house 
the cannery workers and fishermen. Dozens of large wooden racks 
were built several feet off the ground to allow for thousands of 
pounds of abalone to be dried in the sun. Gennosuke Kodani and his 
wife, Fuku, raised nine children at this site. The Allan-Kodani 
partnership was an unorthodox one. But the alliance blossomed into 
a friendship which endures today between the descendants of both 

Jamilies.” 
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The canning of abalone expanded to Cayucos, СА, іп 1905 when A.M. Allan 
founded the Point Lobos Canning Company there, using divers from the Kodani 
operation at Point Lobos. They worked with the Skinner Pierce family, a 
fisherman and his wife (and nine sons and two daughters) who had migrated from 
Sicily. The Pierce family was shown how to use divers’ helmets and rubber 
suits. Julian Burnette (A*M.'s son-in-law) managed the plant for two years (1919- 
1921). 


Under the Allan ownership, Point Lobos was maintained intact, without 
further subdivision. Visitors had come to the Point for outings as early as the 
Mexican regime, and now they came in increasing numbers, lured by the prospect 
of seeing the famous cypress trees and the scenic shoreline (from which visitors 
could, during the proper seasons, see migratory whales swimming by). 

It deserves mention that a whale industry had been started at Point Lobos circa 
1862 and continued seasonally until about 1899. In 1900, а dying Finback whale 
had washed ashore, and because of its repelling odor had been buried at Whalers 
Cove. Years later, A.M. had the skeleton dug up and assembled in the grove of 
cypresses near Pinnacle Point on the west shore. It was later moved to the Old 
Cannery site at the Cove. Parts of it still remain in the Museum at the Cove. 


65: 
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Ву the early 20th Century, the property had become quasi-public land. А 
dozen or so squatters had built rough houses there. A colony of Chinese 
fishermen lived in shacks on the south side of Point Lobos. Tourists, picnickers 
and campers had free entry to the Point and its cypress groves, and few of them 
had any concems about starting destructive fires or leaving behind unsightly 
rubbish. Satie and A.M. decided that some control over visitors had become 
critically important. 

A gate was put up at the Allan ranch, signifying the permitted entrance to 
Point Lobos. A system of tolls was established: 25 cents for single horse 
carriages, 50 cents for teams, one dollar for a four-horse stage. Camping 
overnight was forbidden, as was indiscriminate building of picnic fires. Carriage 
traffic through the Cypress Grove area was stopped, in an attempt to prevent 
destruction of the treasured cypress trees. 

On March 13, 1904, A.M. was able to purchase 119 acres of property (from 
Carmel River to San Jose Creek) from Antonio Victorino, who had purchased it 
from Joseph Gregg in 1875. Victorino, a whaler from the village of Fayal in the 
Azores, had played a dual role on the Point Lobos scene, partly through working 
in its whaling operation under Captain Manuel Verisimo, and partly through a 
dairy enterprise he had put in place there. Victorino had been joined in 
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California іп 1870 by his wife, Isabel Marie, and their children. In 1879, they 
built a two-story house on the land overlooking the mouth of the San Jose Creek. 
The design of the house reflects Victorino’s early whaling experiences in New 
Bedford, MA. The house is there today. In March, 1996, it was designated as a 
“Historic Resource” by the Monterey County Register of Historic Resources. 

The site has other historical significance: it was visited by the early explorers 
of California. (The following information was taken from a Point Lobos Ranch 
Draft Environmental Impact Report.) 

“The Vizcaino expedition, sailing up the California coast, 
arrived in Monterey Bay on December 16, 1620, and 
remained in the harbor for 18 days. During this visit, 
members of the party made notes concerning the native 
population that serve as our earliest ethnographic record. 

The next Spanish party to pass through the land of the 

Rumsen Indians were the members of the first Portola 
expedition sent to relocate the harbor (Monterey Bay) that 
had been so glowingly described by Vizcaino. Later, they 
pressed on to discover what is now called San Francisco 
Bay. On their return to the south, the Portola expedition 
again camped at the mouth of the Salinas River on 
November 26, 1769. Culleton reports that Portola and his 
men crossed Point Pinos on November 28 and spent that 
night camped at the mouth of San Jose Creek. There they 
remained for ten days—on the site where Victorino would 
later build his home” 

Today, surrounded by California State Park lands, this one-acre 
property remains in the ownership of A.M.’s granddaughters, Mary Whisler 
and Elizabeth Riley Wilson. 

ў 3 : L NT 
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Chapter 10 
THE GREAT SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQAKE 


In March, 1906, Satie Allan traveled home to Chicago to help solve serious 
problems with the Bradley family business. To celebrate her return, A.M., Helen, 
Eunice and Margaret went to San Francisco to meet her. They had rooms at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. They met Satie at the train station on April 17, had a reunion 
dinner and retired for the night. At 5:25 am, they were awakened by rumbling, 
shaking and crashing noises in nearby rooms. A water storage tank located on the 
roof burst and flooded the floors below. The San Francisco Earthquake/Fire was 
under way. 

Here is a copy of the letter Satie wrote during the next two days to her family 
in Chicago: 


“My Dear Father and All: April 18, 1906 

I am thankful beyond words that we are alive. Alex and the 
children met me at the train and it was a delightful surprise. 

We visited and had a good time, then retired for the night and 
at 5:25 were awakened by the most frightful shaking, it jerked us up 
and down on the bed. My head hit the headboard and Alex and I ran 
Jor the children and started in our nightclothes to get downstairs for 
our rooms were on the second floor. We walked over glass and plaster 
and with it falling about us hardly knowing which way to go for the 
falling bricks outside. 

The water pipes were twisted so with the plaster came water. 
About one half hour after Alex got our clothes and we dressed 
anyway. The city is a wreck, all down or on fire from the St. Nicholas 
down and the buildings many total wrecks and with the fire—no water 
as the big water mains were broken. 

Alex got us out of the hotel and we are now sitting at Dr. 
Lagans; but have just had another shake . Oh! It is the most awful 
feeling to have the earth shaking and buildings falling around you. 

So only vacant lots, far from houses are safe. We will go to Monterey 
as soon as possible. 

There is no telegraph communication now. All are busy taking 
care of dead and injured and everything that is possible is turned 
into hospitals. People are all on the streets afraid to stay in the 
house. The children have been very brave and good. The hills near 
the city are covered with people. On street corners people sit with 
what they could get out afraid to go in for more. Street cars are 
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unable to run and teams find it difficult to pass оп street for fallen 
brick. We will wire as soon as possible but have have lots to be 
thankful for. The Palace Hotel and Emporium are gone. 

As Dr. Lagans seemed doomed to burn we had to leave but Mr. 
Robins lives out by Golden Gate Park so we came here and were 
under shelter last night. Alex has bought some food so we can keep 
going until we get home. 

At present no trains are running. The whole waterfront is on 
fire. More than half the City is entirely gone. Т he whole business 
district is flat. 

The earthquake has made people afraid to stay in their house. 
On some streets houses have gone down so people walk out of second 
story windows onto the street. Some places the ground went down six 
feet. No fires are allowed in houses. We made our coffee in the 
middle of the street over a little fire enclosed in brick from fallen 
chimneys. The city is under Martial law. Streets are patrolled by 
armed soldiers. We had a candle burning last night and the officer 
called and ordered it put out. The fire is still raging but does not 
seem to be coming towards us. As bridges are down we can't tell 
when we can get home. Don’t worry for how fortunate it is Alex and 
children met me. We are together. We don’t know how the Point is. 

Water is so scarce that buildings are blown up and the 
explosions are constant. The fire is now оп Nob Hill and Chinatown. 
We had reports that Chicago and New York were on fire. І can only 
trust not. 1 don’t know when this will reach you. We all send lots of 
love and we think we have lots to be thankful for. The St. Nicholas 
burned yesterday afternoon. Clear up Market to Haight Street is a 
burned mass and up as far as Mrs. Walsh’s on Golden Gate Avenue. 
The Fairmont Hotel seems doomed now. We are all well under cover 
and have enough food for two days; but it is a sight never to be 
forgotten. All join in sending lots and lots of Love. 

Satie 


The Allans made their way on foot through downtown San Francisco, now 
devastated with ruins and fire, to reach Golden Gate Park. They were fortunate to 
reach a friend’s house where they stayed for five days cooking on a fire in the 
street and standing in bread lines. 

They then walked from the Park to the train station at Third and Townsend 


Streets, hoping to board a train to Monterey and home. It was necessary to carry 
food along with them, since they were uncertain when the trains would start 
running again. They finally took the Del Monte Express and arrived in Monterey 
twelve hours later. Friends drove them home to the Point Lobos Ranch. 
Everyone was greatly relieved to be home at last. 

Satie was in poor health after this frightening experience; reports said she 
had “nervous prostration which went into liver and kidney problems.” She died a 
year later, on February 28, 1907, at the age of 41. 


Sight-seeing was the outdoor Sport when fire ended. А cameraman pauses on the California Street cable-car tracks 
and looks toward the Merchant’s Exchange. Old St. Mary’s is on the near left. (Bancroft Library) 
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Chanter 11 
POINT LOBOS: LIFE IN THE EARLY 190075 


It was extremely difficult for the Allan family to cope with Satie’s death. 
Helen was 14, Eunice 12 and Margaret 10—and their mother was gone. 

The girls went to Bay School, situated about three quarters of a mile north 
of the ranch house. It had been built in 1879 on 1 1/2 acres of land that its owner, 
J. W. Gregg, had sold to the school district for $5 in gold coin (or so a letter 
written by Margaret Allan says). In 1907, A.M. “adopted” the school, shingled 
the roof and painted it red—making a typical “little red school house.” It had one 
room and a pot-belly stove for heat. The school teacher, Bess Reed, lived with the 
Allan family. A.M.’s enthusiasm was contagious and there were always willing 
hands to keep Bay School in good shape. All eight grades were taught in the one 
room. The children attending school came from assorted backgrounds and would 
have satisfied 21st century requirements for “cultural diversity.” 


The three girls helped with the household chores, as well as taking care of 
their horses, dogs, cats, pigs and calves. When the girls graduated from the Bay 
School’s eighth grade, they attended Pacific Grove High School. They got there 
by horse and buggy, over the pot-hole-filled, dirt road to Monterey. The road 
was not only rough but the bridges across the San Jose Creek and the Carmel 
River were washed out by heavy rains; A.M. and his farm hands rebuilt both 
bridges. They stabled the horse at Anita Doud’s home on Monterey’s Cass Street 
and went on to Pacific Grove by trolley car. They lived in a boarding house 
across from the school during the week and returned to the ranch for the weekend. 
They often brought some of their school friends with them to the Point and 
enjoyed many happy times devoted to picnics, riding, hiking and swimming. 


In those days, travel south of Point Lobos was not easy. The problems 
were made clear in a note written later by Tom Riley: 

“Traffic from the south of the Highlands was almost non- 
existent in the early days, except for a few pack horses or a small 
wagon. The road to Big Sur had no bridges and all the many 
canyons that had to be crossed was done by sharply descending or 
ascending switch back roads. A good horseman could make the road 
гот Point Lobos to Big Sur Valley in about a day. The grading and 
building of a highway y began about 1900 and was not completed 

(not the. present 24 i “74 kar d 
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until 1936. А.М. built the first major bridge across the Malpaso (for ие. county read) 
Creek. The huge timbers were taken by horse and wagon to the site 

and lifted into place by hand-no machine-driven vehicles existed. 

Wooden planking was used for the road bed over which wagons and 

early cars would be driven. The Monterey-Big Sur stage left 

Monterey three times a week and made the trip to Hotel Idlewild on 

the Little Sur river in ten hours." 


Allan Ranch 
House: 1905 


Eunice, Helen, 
Margaret: 
1905 
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Chapter 12 
A.M. CONTINUES ТО BUILD RACE TRACKS 


In 1903, A.M. was asked to build the Ascot Park Race Track in Los 
Angeles. The Los Angeles Examiner reported the event: 

“The Ascot backers have bought 160 acres of fine land just 
south of the Los Angeles city limits, between Central and Park 
Avenues, and Мау Ist ground will be broken for the new course. Т he 
construction work will be directed by Architect A.M. Allan of 
Monterey, who built the Harlem and Hawthorne tracks at Chicago 
and the Ingleside, Tanforan and Oakland tracks near San Francisco. 
The approved specifications call for two tracks, the outside or main 
track to be 85 feet wide in the stretch and 80 feet at all other points. 
This will make the Ascot course two feet wider than any other track in 
the United States. 

A grandstand will be built, 324 feet long and with a seating 
capacity of from 4500 to 5000 persons. Six hundred stalls, in sections 
of forty each, double-lined, will be built, with commodious paddocks. 
Also a modern and comfortably apportioned clubhouse will be 
erected. Either at once, or later, a fine artifical lake will be arranged 
in the central field, with a steeple chase course running around, after 
the style of the English. Sod jumps instead of wooden jumps will be 
built. Architect Allan will act as construction foreman, as well as 
general supervisor of the work, which as stated will be begun the first 
of next month.” 


Following Ascot Park, A.M.'s next project was the California State Fair 
building in Sacramento. He was surely a busy man, what with construction 
projects, church activities, and managing the ranch and Point Lobos. But he 
enjoyed taking his children with him whenever possible. Helen, Eunice and 
Margaret often traveled with him on the Del Monte Express to San Francisco. 
Eunice recalled how they sometimes had to “hold on for dear life" as the horse 
and buggy charged down the steep Monterey Hill to make sure they wouldn't miss 
the train. 

The family would stay with old friends, either in Oakland or at the Palace 
Hotel. Eunice's diary displays cherished programs from the Pantages, Orpheum 
and Columbia theaters, as well as the Panama Pacific International Exposition of 
1915, and the California State Fair. It was a special treat for the girls to visit 
restaurants and to shop for clothes, saddles or harness not available in Monterey. 
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Пе Race Track, Oakland. Circa 1897 
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VIEW OF SANTA ANITA GRAND STAND ON THE OPENING DAY LAST YEAR 


Santa Anita Grand Stand, Opening Day, 1907 
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In 1906, A.M. was busy designing and building a new race track at Santa Anita 
Park in Arcadia. The report of the Souvenir Racing Program of the Los Angeles 
Racing Association commented: 
“It is the most modern of all race courses west of the Missouri 

River. The approaches to the track, through miles and miles of 

orange groves, charms all visitors from abroad, for no such scene can 

be viewed elsewhere.” 

The track opened on November 28, 1907. 


While A.M. was working on the Santa Anita, his three girls stayed with him 
during summer vacation from school in a house in Arcadia. Eunice recalled those 
days vividly, in particular their experiences with E.J. “Lucky” Baldwin, the 
President of the Los Angeles Racing Association and one of the most colorful 
personalities of early California. The Souvenir Program of the LARA for 1907 
said of him: 

“He made his fortune in the Comstock Lode at Virginia City 

and bought valuable farming and fruit lands in Los Angeles 

County—owning seven ranches in the San Gabriel Valley. His Santa 

Anita farm was one of the show places of the nation with beautiful 

lake, deer park, extensive gardens and large Spanish style home, amid 

groves of orange trees. He was the owner of four Derby Winners, in 

1885, 1886, 1888 and 1893. At the age of 80 he was an impressive 

figure, with dynamic personality and more active than men twenty 

years his junior.” 


А.М. and Daughters In Front of the Horse Barn 
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Chanter 13 
THE ALLAN GIRLS GROW UP 


While A.M. was busy and often on the road, his three daughters continued 
at Pacific Grove High School. Helen graduated in 1913 and continued to live at 
the ranch. On September 7, 1917, she married a classmate, Julian G. Burnette, at 
the ranch and left the next day for San Francisco where Julian joined the Army. 
Later, they lived in Monterey, where Julian worked, for the Monterey Canning 
Co. and for the Monterey Bank. They went on to have four children: Helen, 
Julian, Alexander and Leola. 


After graduating from P.G. High School in June, 1914, Eunice registered to 
attend the Armstrong Business College in San Francisco. She happened to own 20 
Hereford cattle-but A.M. said she had to pasture them elsewhere because he 
already had 30 dairy cows on the ranch. With the help of Ed Hatton, Eunice 
drove her cattle up to pasture above Carmel Valley Village. On the way home, 
her horse shied, threw his head and hit her in the face, breaking her nose. Two 
days later, when she went to start business school in San Francisco, her fellow 
students laughed at her: she had two black eyes and a swollen face. She was 
mortified and fled home, thereby ending her education for a business career. 

In its place, she took over running the ranch. Her diary tells of her 
household chores: cleaning, canning fruit and making jelly. She churned the 
butter, and packed the Jack cheese (to sell in Monterey). Then there was the aged 
cheese that she shipped to San Francisco; she bragged of having sent 200 pounds 
of cheese in one shipment to that city. And she told of her trips to Monterey by 
horse and buggy or cart, and many trips by horseback to the Ed Hatton Dairy at 
the mouth of Carmel Valley. Ed and Ida Hatton were close friends of the Allans: 
she took abalone and cheese to them in exchange for vegetables. 

In 1914, Eunice went to the University of California at Davis to take a short 
course in dairy management and cheese making. She was one of two women in 
the class of 37 students. She returned to the ranch to apply her new knowledge. 


In 1915, Margaret, the youngest daughter, graduated from Pacific Grove 
High School and attended the University of California at Berkeley for three and a 
half years. On April 22, 191% He married Lester Jay Hudson in Pittston, PA. 
After Jay graduated from the Naval Academy, Margaret returned to the 
University of California to graduate. They had four sons: Allan, Thompson, 
David and John. 
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During these years, А.М. was aways оп the lookout for new opportunities. 
In about 1914, he did extensive research into the feasibility of resurrecting the 
whaling industry at Point Lobos. His study showed convincingly that it would not 
be a profitable venture. He did conduct a successful salvage operation for ships 
that ran aground along the coast of Monterey. 

In 1915, A.M. bought two registered Holstein bulls from Carnation Milk 
Farms at the Panama Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. These were some of 
the first Holstein bulls in the county. For this project, daughter Eunice helped to 
repair fences, plowed the hay fields and spent a great deal of time riding her 
favorite horse, Duke. Ando was a hired man who helped with the animals, and 
Miss Silvey helped with housework. The Morales family—Agnes, Grace and 
Henry—lived on the ranch and helped with baling hay. Other families living on 
the ranch at that time were the Pasadores, Cassatis, Castros and MacDonalds. 


From “The History of the First Presbyterian Church of Monterey” by Helen 
Lobb: 

“А.М. was very active in the Monterey First Presbyterian 
Church, located at the corner of Franklin and Pacific Streets. In 
1915, it was decided to move the little white church with its high 
steeple across the street, there to be used as a store until the San 
Carlos Hotel (now the Marriott Hotel) was built. A new church 
building was erected at 400 Franklin Street. An elder of the church, 
A.M. superintended the construction in association with the Rev. 
Henry A. Fiske, at that time the minister. It was dedicated on April 
29, 1917. A.M.'s interest continued and іп 1932 һе bequeathed 
$5,000 (a sizeable amount in those depressed times) for a pipe organ. 
The organ was installed on March 9,1932 in the church at 400 
Franklin Street—and dedicated in memory of Satie Allan. " 


Eunice on Duke 
Above Whalers 
` Cove Circa 1915 
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-Chapter 14 
MONTEREY CANNING COMPANY 


In 1918, A.M. built the Monterey Canning Company, one of the first 
sardine canneries to operate along Cannery Row. The canneries ran around-the- 
clock. His partner in the cannery was George Harper. The best sardines were 
packed in oval cans with tomato sauce made from tomatoes from the Harper 
Ranch in the Corral de Tierra area. The cans were labeled under many different 
names, including Blue Bay Sardines, El Carmel, Delores, San Carlos, Senera and 
San Luis. The sardine oil was bottled, the scraps were dried and ground up and 
sold in 100 №. bags for fish meal and fertilizer. Many canneries were built and 
the neighborhood soon teemed with fishermen unloading their smelly purse 
seiners, noisy machinery, screaming seagulls, hundreds of workers, loud whistles 
sounding the change of shifts. 

Always concemed for the welfare of his workers, A.M. built a facility near 
the canning company, where the women workers of all canneries could take a 
break, unmolested by the many dubious characters on The Row. 

Julian Burncttc, A.M.’s son-in-law, was Manager of the Montercy Canning 
Company. A.M. stayed on as its President until his death in 1930: Over the 
years, all of Cannery Row was prone to have fires, but the Monterey Canning 
Company avoided them. The Cannery remained in business until 1950 when it 
was sold and its machinery was shipped to buyers in Mexico. 

In 1932, two years after A.M.died, the Encyclopedia of American 
Biography (under the aegis of the American Historical Society, NY) wrote: 

Іп 1918, A.M. organized the Monterey Canning Company on 

Cannery Row, of which he served as president from then until his 

death and which he built up with outstanding success. The year in 

which the Monterey Canning Company's plant was built definitely 

marked the emergence of sardine packing from the experimental state 

to the status of a full-fledged industry. To the infant industry A.M. 

Allan brought his rich background of business and technical 

experience. The qualities of character and business acumen which 

these earlier experiences had brought him stood him in good stead, 

when the post-war slump narrowed the cannery 5 margin of profit to 

the vanishing point. Mr. Allan speedily saw that only through 

‘lowering cost of production and increasing volume could the industry 

hope to meet the emergency. At once a heroic program of cost 

cutting and increased efficiency was inaugurated at the Monterey 

Canning Company’s plant. Eventually, labor costs were cut in half 

while production was doubled. The resulting savings pulled the 
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concern out of the depression which forced many canneries perilously 
close to the wall. 


3244 


Point Lobos had long been known ав one of the most beautiful settings 
along the coast of California. In 1919, Hollywood and the cinema industry were 
becoming a multi-billion dollar enterprise, and one of its entrepreneurs sought 
and obtained—permission from the Allans to film the movie “Foolish Wives" 
at the Point. The picture starred the legendary Eric Von Stroheim; its locale was 
a set of Monte Carlo that was constructed on top of Sea Lion Point. A second 
movie, this one filmed in 1920, was set in Blue Fish Cove; the sailing ship used 
was the “Golden State” and it was secured to shore by cables and a swinging 
gangway up into the Cypress Grove. The most expensive and elaborate film made 
in those early years at Point Lobos was “Evangeline.” Из setting was а quaint 
village just below the present Cypress Grove parking lot and many houses and 
other buildings were constructed down to the ocean below. The sets were well 
built, but once the filming was over, the set was burned. In 1930, "Patty: The 
Next Best Thing” was filmed in Whalers Cove. After the Allans sold the 
property, many other movies were filmed on Point Lobes, 
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The Monterey Canning Company 
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Chanter 15 
TOM RILEY COMES ALONG 


In 1920, A.M. needed help to work with the dairy cattle. He contacted an 
employment agency in San Francisco. They sent a young man, ‘Thomas Francis 
Riley. Tom had been raised on his father’s dairy farm in Malone, near Lake 
Placid, New York. He had joined other volunteers and enlisted in the Army on 
May 29, 1917, to fight in World War I. He was with Battery C in the 57th 
Artillery and was assigned to an ammunition company in France. He worked 
moving ammunition by train during the day and by truck into the fighting front 
by night. 

After he returned from the war, Tom worked in a factory, but had health 
problems that the doctors said were due to “mustard gas.” They advised that he 
*go West.” He worked іп the wheat fields and then headed for San Francisco and 
a “new life.” Tom went to an employment agency and in short order applied for 
the job at Point Lobos. 

AM. hired Tom and assigned him to the dairy operation. At this time 
Helen and Julian Вигпсис lived in a house (the former Garcia Housc) just 
northeast of the ranch house. Julian was about to rebuild it and Tom helped and 
boarded with them. In addition, he and Eunice together “ran the ranch.” Along 
with the dairy and farming, they had to oversee the Point Lobos property. They 
collected the 50-cent toll at the entry gate, patrolled Point Lobos each evening to 
make sure that all picnic fires were extinguished and that all visitors had left. The 
job required regular cleanup duties as well. 

Eunice Allan and Tom Riley were married at the Ranch House on February 
14, 1922. Tom took over the business known as Point Lobos Dairy. Tom 
recalled that 

“prior to that time the cows were milked loose т a shed that 

leaned with the wind and let the rain pour right through the cracks. 

But during that year we built a new barn with stanchions and milking 

machines and introduced them to the cows on the same day! We 

started milking at two o'clock in the afternoon and didn’t finish until 

midnight. The cows balked at the new stanchions and kicked at the 

machines.” 


Ву 1924, the Point Lobos Dairy began selling and delivering raw milk in 
Carmel and Carmel Highlands. In the beginning, all sizes and shapes of 
containers were used and people furnished their own. The wooden milk “shrines” 
were placed near the front door of homes to protect the milk from the elements— 
and from neighborhood cats. 
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Chanter 16 
THE RILEY FAMILY EXPANDS 


Expecting their first child, Eunice and Tom rode on the Del Monte train to 
San Francisco on Feb. 26, 1924. From there they took the Oakland Ferry to 
Hotel Oakland to be near friends and the Alta Bates Hospital in Berkeley. They 
were joined by Eunice’s aunt, Mary Morgan Springer (Satie’s sister), who had 
come from Chicago to be with Eunice. Tom returned home to take care of his 
responsibilities for the ranch. 

Оп Feb.28, 1 was born at the Alta Bates. Ten days later, Aunt 

Mary, Eunice and І returned by ferry and train to Monterey and 

joined Tom at home. At that time, A.M. was living in the cottage, the 

“Hoot Mon,” next to the ranch house where Tom, Eunice and І lived. 


A.M. was still a very busy man in these years, but an increasingly lonely 
one since Satie’s death in 1907. On the last day of 1924, he married Florence 
Macrac of New York City. She was an organizcr of thc YWCA Bluc Trianglc 
Club, an organization dedicated to the welfare of the cannery workers. The new 
husband and wife moved to the nearby “Old Garcia House” where Helen and 
Julian Burnette had been living; the Burnettes moved to Monterey. On February 
28, 1926, Florence and A.M. had a son, Alexander MacMillan Allan, Jr. A.M.’s 
new wife was only slightly older than his daughters. Some strains surfaced but 
good manners made the new relationships work out satisfactorily. 

One helpful event was the birth of another Allan granddaughter (and Riley 
daughter), Elizabeth Allan Riley, on July 8, 1928. 


A.M. may have been winding down, but he stili found time for a new 
venture. The local newspaper, the Peninsula Daily Herald of Monterey, reported 
the story on June 15, 1928: 

“A.M. Allan decided to organize a local bank and contacted 
seven of the community’s best known and most substantial citizens, 
men whose individual success in other fields of activity assured their 
capacity for successful conduct of their enterprise. On June 16, 1928, 
the Monterey Bank opened on 436 Alvarado Street. Officers of the 
Bank were A.M. Allan, President; George Harper, Vice President; 
Gouverneur Morris, Director; Н.А. Hansen, Director; Julian 
Burnette, Director and Teller; Edgar James, Director and Cashier; 
and Eugene Marble, Director. The bank proved successful. "A.M. 
remained president of the bank until the time of his death in 1930. It 
was then sold to the First National Bank. 
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Founder and President of THE MONTEREY BANK 


Chanter 17 
THE BATTLE FOR POINT LOBOS 


Since before the turn of the century, A.M. had fought a continuous battle to 
hold the land at Point Lobos against onslaught by various groups. An early 
example, reported in the 1954 history of Point Lobos by Aubrey Drury, is typical: 

"In 1900, a meeting was held in the museum in Pacific Grove, with a 

number of scientists and Sierra Club members present, and the 

preservation of Point Lobos and Cypress Point as national parks or 

reserves was discussed. " 


In 1909, G. Frederick Schwarz, noted forester who had made a study of the 
Monterey cypress groves, wrote to A.M. with a suggestion: 
"You might perhaps see your way clear to add your beautiful 
cypress holdings at Point Lobos to those at Pescadero Point, if the 
latter was established as a State Park." 


Impetus was given to the discussion of a park here when, in 1919, the 
Carmel-San Simeon Highway was started and increasing travel came past the 
Point. Out of the Save-The-Redwoods movement there was begun a statewide 
park program for California: this development came out of a 1925 meeting in San 
Francisco during which Point Lobos was prominently mentioned as a site that 
should be included in a State Park System. 

In December, 1926, the Save-The-Redwoods League and other concerned 
citizens held a meeting in the Palace Hotel in San Francisco, its aim being to 
advance the acquisition of Point Lobos as a public reserve. An outcome of this 
meeting was that Frederick Law Olmsted was engaged to make an investigation 
and report as to the land most worthy of preservation. The report, delivered on 
April 15, 1927, would form the basis of future plans for a statewide system of 
state parks. 

In his official report (the State Park Survey) published in 1929, Olmsted 
declared that the Point Lobos project should be of primary importance, terming 
the Point "the most outstanding example on the coast of California of picturesque 
rocks and surf scenery in combination with unique vegetation, including typical 
Montery cypress." 


Point Lobos was acquired by the State according to a plan devised by 
Newton B. Drury, who was serving simultaneously as Secretary to the Save-The- 
Redwoods League and as Acquisition Officer for the State Division of Parks. 
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Matching funds from the State Bond Act were available for purchase of the Point 
Lobos land—if private funds could be found in equal amounts. Mr. Drury 
pointed out that State Park Bond funds expended on the Prairie Creek Redwoods 
project amounted to less than half of the total amount needed for that project and 
that the resulting “matching credit" established there could be used to justify the 
issuance of bonds for the purchase of Point Lobos. 

Finally, about 1929, the Park Commission had acquired sufficient funds to 
enable it to serve notice that Point Lobos was to be purchased by the State of 
California. At the time, A.M. happened to be quite ill and consequently unable to 
continue his fight against the acquisition of his property. His daughters—Helen 
Burnette, Eunice Riley and Margaret Hudson—persuaded the Commission to take 
no action during the remainder of his life. 


On October 19, 1932, the State Park Finance Board authorized issuance of 
state park bonds for the purchase of approximately 400 acres at Point Lobos for 
$631,000. Transfer of title to the State of California was carried out on February 
8, 1933. In accord with an agreement with the Allan family, a portion of the 
cypress headland would be considered a gift, and dedicated as a memorial to A.M. 
Allan and his wife, Satie Morgan Allan. This site is known as the Allan Memorial 
Grove. It is safe to say that the Alians’ efforts to hold and preserve their land 
against exploitation and development were responsible for allowing the Point 
Lobos Reserve to thrive in its pristine condition today. 


The remainder of the Point Lobos Ranch was inherited by his three 
daughters and his son, Alexander, Jr. It was held undivided until 1948. Then, 
after nearly three years of negotiation, a plan was consummated to divide the 
Alexander MacMillan Allan estate of 1,899 acres lying between the mouth of the 
Carmel River and Gibson Creek in Carmel Highlands. 
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Chapter 18 
THE LAST DAYS OF А.М. 


After several years of failing health, A.M. died at his family home on 
January 30, 1930, at the age of 70. | 

In 1932, the American Historical Society, Inc. cited some of his 
accomplishments during his remarkably busy life: 

"During the World War, he supported generously and very 
effectively all patriotic movements of that period. For many years 
prominently active in Masonic affairs, he was a member of the 
various Masonic bodies, up to and including the thirty-second degree, 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, as well as one of the California 
Temple, Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. He was 
also a member of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. Іп 
politics he was a supporter of the Republican party, but always 
considered the man before the party, when it came to decide to which 
candidate to give his support and vote. Whatever pertained to the 
welfare of his home community and whatever promised to further civic 
progress, however, invariably could count upon Mr. Allan's generous 
support. He also aided in establishing a day nursery located in the 
industrial colony of Monterey and in many other ways gave constant 
proof of his kindliness and his willingness to assist young people and 
those less fortunate than he himself." 

Another tribute to A.M. was published in 1932 in the Encyclopedia of 
American Biography under the auspices of The Amercan Historical Society, Inc.: 
"On his ranch estate at Point Lobos, Monterey, on February 24, 
1930, Alexander MacMillan Allan died after a prolonged illness. 
Though his passing away was not unexpected, it never-the-less caused 
widespread regret not only in his home community, but throughout 
the State of California and, indeed, in many other parts of the United 
States. For wherever Mr. Allan had made contacts, he had also 
made friends, not friends for a day or two, but friends of permanent 
attachment. The large number of these was a testimony to his 
attractive personality and his kindliness. The many notable 
achievements, which made up Mr. Allan's career, in a somewhat 
similar manner, stand as monuments to his many talents. Much of 
the work which he did was of lasting value and represented a definite 
contribution to the advancement of civilization. Thus he is assured of 
a permanent place in the history of California and of this country, as 
well as in the memory of his friends." 
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A.M. ALLAN 
1925 
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AFTER WORD 


This story of Alexander MacMillan Allan's life is an interesting and 
instructive account of one man's great accomplishments. I was intrigued by the 
stories told me by my mother, Eunice, and my Aunt Margaret about their life 
growing up on Point Lobos and their memories of "Mama" and "Papa." 

Since I was only five years old when A.M. died, I was not present at most 
of the events recounted here. Nonetheless, I have fond personal memories of him. 
He was attentive and soft-spoken and loved to tell stories about his early days at 
the race tracks. I remember accompanying my mother to visit "Papa" at the 
Monterey Bank. I was impressed to see his office and the big desk where he sat in 
his dark suit, vest, starched shirt and tie. In fact, I don't recall seeing him when 
he wasn't in a suit, even at a picnic. 

He always walked, even sat, with a straight back and erect posture. His 
admonitions to "sit up straight" were passed down to my generation. I remember 
him visiting Bay School to see how its students were progressing. He was always 
eager to encourage young people and to offer opportunities for them to get ahead. 

I find it amazing that a young boy who grew up working in a pitch-black, 
damp, dangerous, coal-dust-filled mine was able to achieve so many of his goals. 
Over the years, people often described him using such positive adjectives as hard- 
working, athletic, intelligent, ambitious, energetic and enthusiastic. But I 
remember him as a friendly, gentle, soft-spoken grandfather with a good sense of 
humor, telling stories with a twinkle in his eye. | 

I was brought up in the family ranch house and had imbued іп me a sense 
of the importance of the great legacy of protecting Point Lobos. My mother took 
me on horseback around the Point before I could walk. Later, I frequently rode 
my horse there and hiked the many trails. Today, I enjoy taking my children and 
grandchildren (the fifth generation to live on the ranch) to walk the same trails 
and explore the beaches and tide pools. 


Mary Morgan Riley Whisler 
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Mary Morgan Riley Whisler 
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POINT LOBOS: 


AN UNCHANGED TREASURE 


Big Dome from Cypress Grove 
by Charles M. Bancroft 
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